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REPORT ON THE FINE ARTS. 



EXTENT AKD CHARACTER OF THE EXHIBITION. 

THE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 

The building in which the Universal Exposition of 1867 was held in 
Paris was singulariy deficient in architectural display and merit. It 
can, perhaps, be best described, in homely phrase, as a series of vast 
sheds ranged concentrically around an open oval court or garden, and 
intersected, at regular intervals, by avenues radiating from the central 
area to the circumference. Or, it may be comi)ared to a Roman amphi- 
theatre, by which, it is possible, it was suggested, with a garden for the 
arena, and radiating passages answering to the vomitories. 

There was consequently nothing salient about the building; no strik 
ing mass standing out against the skj^ to mark the spot where the indus- 
try of the nations of the earth was gathered, nor lofty fa§ade to awe or 
impress the visitor. Built on curved lines, the interior was equally with- 
out those grand vistas and imposing effects which might have been 
obtained in a rectangular structure of equal proportions. 

Yet for many, if not all the practical purposes and results of such an 
Exposition, the plan and arrangements of the building could hardly be 
surpassed. It admitted of the classification of the articles exhibited, not 
only in respect of their character, but their nationality. Each gallery or 
zone was set apart to a specific group or class of art or manufacture. 
The Larger products, such as machinery and raw materials, bulky and 
reqiuring most room, occupied the larger outer galleries, while the pro- 
ducts of the liberal and fine arts found the narrower areas of the inner 
ellipses sufficiently roomy for their exposition. Thus the visitor inter- 
ested in machinery had only to make the circuit of the outer gallery to 
re\aew in succession the achievements of each nation in that department. 
Or, if devoted more especially to the fine arts, he had only to make the 
circuit of the gallery dedicated to them. On the other hand, if desirous 
of studying the collective exhibition of any single nation, he could do so 
by following the radiating avenues of the edifice, which cut it up like the 
folds of a fan, one or more folds being assigned to each nation, accord- 
ing to its requirements or the extent of its display. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Articles and objects exhibited under the classification of Group I 
occupied the interior galleries, and consisted of five classes, viz: 
Class 1. — ^Paintings in oil. 
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Class 2. — Other paintings and drawings. 

Class 3. — ^Sculpture, die-sinking, stone and cameo engraving. 

Class 4.— Architectural designs and models. 

Class 5. — ^Engraving and lithography. 

The space assigned to this group, especially in respect of what are 
generally denominated the "fine arts,'' (painting and sculpture,) was 
weU filled, nearly every country represented at all in the Exposition 
fully occupying the room conceded to it. A few countries, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Bavaria, finding their space in the main edi- 
fice inadequate to what they considered a fair exposition of their paint- 
ings, erected "annexes'^ or supplementary buildings for that purpose in 
the Park, which were better adapted for showing the pictures to advan- 
tage than the main structure. 



COUNTRIES REPRESENTED AND AWARDS. 

In the department of painting, the following countries were represented 
and received prizes in the proportions expressed in the subjoined table : 



Coantries. 



France 

Algeria 

Holland .*. 

Belgium 

Prussia and Northern Germany 

Hesse 

Bavaria 

Baden 

Wnrtemberg 

Anstria 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Q reece 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Rustiia 

Italy 



Rome 

United States 

Turkey 

Republics of South America 

Brazil 

Great Britain 



Total. 






o 
SZ! 



626 
1 

179 

186 

96 

2 

211 
19 
11 
89 

112 

42 

12 

14 

29 

54 

45 

63 

51 

25 

75 

7 

3 

3 

156 



2,004 



3i 



o 



333 

1 

77 

72 

67 

1 

112 

19 

8 

56 

58 

35 

12 

14 

19 

28 

25 

39 

42 

14 

40 

3 

2 

2 

124 



1,103 



Prizes awarded. 



i 



8 






8 



15 



§ 

CO 



10 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



20 






10 
I 
1 



1 
] 
2 



24 



The jury on paintings and drawings consisted of 25 members — 12 from 
France and 13 from all other countries, as follows : 
France. — Bida, Cabanel, Fran9ais, Fromentin, G6r6me, Meissonier, 
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Pils, T. Bousseaii, Marquis Maiton, F. Reiacli, Paul St. Victor and 
Count Welles de Lavalette. 

Belgium.r—De Lavelaye. 

Holkmd. — T. Wittening. 

Prussm, — ^B. Magnus. 

Bavarm. — Herschlet. 

Austria, — ^Engerth. 

Switzerland, — Glevre. 

Spain. — ^Benito Soriano y Murillo. 

Siceden. — ^De Dardel. 

Italy. — Morelli and Bertani. 

England. — ^Lord Hardinge and Spencer Cowper. 

United States. — ^W. J. Hoppin. 

Of the 12 French jurors, eight were painters and competitors for prizes. 
Of the members of the jury not French, five were artists, and three of 
them competitors for prizes. 

There were, in all, 67 prizes, viz: 8 grand medals; 15 first prizes; 20 
second prizes ; 24 third prizes. 

Of the 8 grand medals, 4 were awarded to France, namely to Meissonier, 
G^rome, Eousseau, and Cabanel, all of whom were members of the jury. 

Of the 15 first prizes, 8 were awarded to France, (4 to the four French 
artists on the jury not obtaining a grand medal, viz: Pils, Fromentin, 
Bida, and Fraufais.) 

France had 333 exhibitors out of 1,103, and secured 32 out of the 67 
awards. ' 

In the department of sculpture, out of 36 prizes, 23 were awarded to 
France ; 5 to Italy ; 2 to Prussia ; 2 to Spain, and 1 each to Greece, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Great Britain- 

THE FINE ART DEPARTMENT NOT COMPETITIVE. 

In extent, the exhibition of paintings was one of the largest ever 
known, but it has very justly been remarked of it that it could hardly 
be considered as a competition, ^'which can only be fair when all parties 
are equally well represented, and enter the lists with the intention of 
competing, and with a careful selection of pictures by their ablest 
painters." 

France had every inducement not only to be well but perfectly rep- 
resented in the exhibition, and she had furthermore the facilities for being 
so represented. She had all the advantages of proximity, all the stim- 
ulus of glory and gain, and if these were insufficient to call out and dis- 
play her treasures in art, there existed behind an authority capable of 
achieving things much more difficult. Besides, she had, in the depart- 
ment of painting, and in that alone, a committee of inspection, com- 
posed of men of recognized if not infallible taste, to determine what 
pictui^es should be exhibited. In all other departments the meanest and 
most sordid spirit jjrevailed toward native (French) exhibitors, and a 
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narrow and offensive policy characterized the management of the whole 
affair. The privilege of placarding on the enclosure was sold for 650,000 
irancs ; the privilege of pla<5ing chairs in the structure was sold for 
70,000 francs 5 the right of taking photographs and of making drawings 
was also sold, and the visitor who endeavored to assist his memory by 
making a sketeh of any object, however trifling, was liable to arrest. 
Every French exhibitor was obliged to hire the space, horizontal and 
vertical, that he occupied, at rates varying from 11 to 1,000 francs the 
square metre. In this space he might exhibit almost anything he chose, 
with little or no regard to its quaUty or merits, and without interference 
on the part of the managers. 

But in the department of painting, as already said, space was free, and 
a careful criticism and sound judgment were exercised, with excellent 
results. 

Some other countries besides France, Belgium and Bussia, for instance, 
seem to have had a competent organization sufficiently early to exercise 
some direction in the choice of objects that were proffered to be exhib- 
ited as evidences of the art and industry of their people. Most European 
sovereigns are munificent patrons of art, and have imder theii' control, 
outside of their own collections, vast public galleries, containing the best 
productions of modern art. From these, and the galleries of private 
collectors proud of the skill of their countrymen and ambitious of national 
edntj it was comparatively easy to select a sufficient number of good 
paintings to make the national exhibit respectable, if not competitive. 

THE EXHIBITION MADE BY VAEIOUS COUNTRIES. 

THE AMERICAN GALLERY. 

. These and the following remarks are not intended to deprecate public 
judgment as regards the art exhibition of the United States in Paris, 
which received so slight a recognition in the distribution of awards, but 
to show that circumstances did not permit of the United States entering 
as an art competitor in the Exhibition. Every picture sent from here 
should have had placed over it " hors du cmicours.^ And this for many 
reasons. 

In the first place, the action of Congress, as regards the Exhibition, was 
so tardy that, almost up to the moment when all entries were to be closed, 
it was doubtful if any attempt at a national exhibit woidd be made. 
The little that was done was in an informal way, and even wlien the 
national commissioners were authorized and appointed, their instructions 
did not warrant an exercise of their functions until the opening of the 
Exhibition in Paris. As a consequence, they were unable to render that 
aid in the organization of the American exhibition here which they 
would liave willingly extended. 

The arrangements for securing works to be sent on as types of Amer- 
ican art were left to the overtasked hands of the forwarding agent of 
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the government in Ne\r York, who appointed a committee consisting of 
local patrons of art and dealers in pictures. There were no artists or 
recognized authorities on art matters on the committee, and the selection 
was made chiefly from the galleries or sales-rooms of the members of the 
committee themselves. Some of these selections were good, but most of 
them, although by artists of acknowledged merit, were not their latest or 
best productions. 

Here, it may be said broadly, there are no galleries of national art, no 
public collection of pictures that have stood the test of exhibition and 
criticism, from which a selection of either original or characteristic 
l)aintings could be made. What paintings we have are in the hands of 
individuals, scattered over a country as large as all Europe, or else in 
the hands of the artists. I^ow, few owners of pictures of recognized 
merit were ever asked to contribute towards making up a competitive exhi- 
bition of American art in Paris, and even among those who were api)lied 
to, few were willing to submit to the annoyance of having their pictures 
removed, or to incur the risks of having them sent so far fi*om home 
with no better guarantee than the word of a committee informally organ- 
ized, and invested with no responsible authority. 

^Notwithstanding all disadvantages, seventy-five pictures, by thirty- 
eight artists, were sent forward from the United States and placed in 
the Exposition. Of this number at least one-third should not under any 
pretence or influence have been admitted to a place. It is doubtful if 
they could have obtained room in any local exhibition where ordinary 
discrimination is exercised in the choice of pictures. Now, we have 
upwards of four hundred painters, members of the different Academies 
of Design in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities, and it is 
idle to pretend that the place of the 25 mediocre or utterly worthless 
pictiu'es could not have be^n supplied by at least creditable works of art. 
Many such works were accessible. Among them may be mentioned with 
credit the fine pictui'es by Bradford, drawn after careftil study among 
the icebergs and on the coast and among the natives of Labrador. One 
of these, offered by the artist, he was obliged himself to exhibit in Paris, 
where it speedily found a sale, while the eye of the Aisitor to the Exlii- 
bition was offended by, in one instance certainly, no less than four so- 
called works of art from a single unpracticed and obscure hand. 

The American collection occupied one end of the British gallery, and 
the walls of the Avenue WAfrique dividing this gallery from the Italian. 
This passage was constantly crowded, so that the lower ranges or tiers 
of pictures could seldom be seen, or if at all at a great disadvantage. 
Thus Gifford's "Twilight on Mount HuntiBr," Hubbard's "View of the 
Adirondacks," and Mac Entee's "Virginia in 1863," were hung in very 
bad light, while works far inferior had prominent places in the gallery 

itself. 
The relative proportion of spa<3e occupied by us in the fine art depart- 
2 F A 
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ment is shown by the shaded portion in the outer circle of the sub- 
joined diagram, which represents the two inner galleries of the building : 




m^ 



ALLO^Eft cqurtrieb: 

PLAN OF THE INNER GAXXBRIES OF THE FJCPOSITION BUILDING. 

Kot only was the American exhibit of paintings by no means an exhi- 
bition of the various styles of American artists, but it was equally defi- 
cient as a type or representative of American art in 1867. Few of the 
pictures had a distinctive, still less a distinctively American character, 
except Johnson's well-known and justly appreciated "Kentucky Home,'' 
which compared favorably with the best Euroi)ean w^orks of similar 
character, and attracted much attention from students. Some other 
small pictures by the same competent artist could hardly be called fin- 
ished, and might, judiciously, have been left out of the exhibition. It 
is to be regretted that of character, or genrcy pictures we had so few 
specimens, since, in this department, always the most popidar, we might 
have achieved a real distinction. 

The department of painting in which theUnitM States may lay claim 
to highest excellence is undoubtedly landscape, and as was to be expected 
the largest proportion of pictures in the American gallery were land- 
scapes — 28 in all. But these were inadequate representatives of tbe 
genius of our painters in this, their fiavorite branch of art. They were 
not characteristic ; for, with the exception of a single work by Bierstadt, 
with his broad effects, one by Church, accurately studied and well 
manipulated, and one each by Gignoux and Gifford, they represented 
no important scene or combination of scenery in the United States, 
and might be taken as presenting views in almost any other country'. 
Our autumn and winter scenery found no proi)er representation, although 
in dei)icting these we have artists of real merit. It may be said generally 
that our landscapes are brighter, more cheerful and x)leasing than those 
of European artists — a not unnatural result considering our clearer and 
more brilliant sky and atmosi)here. . Our artists, as a whole, have to deal 
with bolder scenerj', and are consequently often more effective in their 
results. The dull skies, long twilights, and generally tame outlines of 
nature in European countries are reproduced in pictures also dull, 
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leaden and monotonous, but nevertheless carefully manipulated. Yet, 
with all our natural advantages of subject and general success in land- 
sc£^pe painting, it is humiliating to say that we did not rank any higher 
in the Exposition than Prussia, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

In saying this it is not meant to be understood that the Exposition, as 
a whole, presented many remarkable landscapes. A number might be 
called good, but few could be pronounced excellent. 

And here it may be observed, in parenthesis, as a matter worth remem- 
bering by aspiring artists, that landscapes have a less general or popu- 
lar appeal than many other classes of paintings. Authors of the best 
works in this department, not in the American gallery alone, but in every 
other, would be astonished to see how indifferently their productions 
were passed over by the thousands who wandered through the galleries 
of the great Exhibition, while figure subjects, and representations of 
active or historical scenes, never nussed attracting a crowd of gazers, 
if not of critics. 

The natural scenery of our country, its variety and kaleidoscopic effects 
cannot be surpassed. Italian sunsets and Alpine scenery have become 
conventional in Europe as synonyms artistically of the tropics and 
of grandeur in vale and mountain; and as contrasted with the dullness of 
English skies, and the puny altitudes of Wales and Scotland, they may 
be justly regarded as beautiful and grand. But Washington is in a lower 
latitude than Eome, and Florida is parallel with the Desert of Sahara. 

Every aspect which nature exhibits, from the torrid heats of Algeria 
to the bitter cold of Norway, is to be found in our own country, on every 
scale of extent and grandeur. Our Atlantic seaboard stretches over 
3,000 miles, and our Pacific line from the headlands of California to the 
pole. Our field of art, like our area of development, is almost illimita- 
ble, and it*is no fault of ours if the wilderness in one instance be uncul- 
tivated, or in the other nature's wonderful combinations unportrayed on 
the canvas. It has taken almost 500 years to rear the unfinished Duomo 
of MUan to its present proportions. It was commenced 105 years before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, and yet scarcely 100 years have 
elapsed since the United States had a being. 

^Nevertheless, as already said, we have an art material that ought to 
inspire and develop the native artist, whatever his tastes or talents, 
whether as a painter of lake, river, marine, and sea-shore subjects, of 
mountain, prairie or forest scenery, or of the thousand striking aspects 
and episodes of busy and adventurous life of which the United States 
offers so many illustrations. The stormy Atlantic and the placid Pacific, 
the broad lakes of the Korth and the shadowy lagoons and bayous of the 
South, the turbid Mississippi, crystal Hudson, swirling and plunging 
Niagara, St. Lawrence and Columbia, and the Colorado flowing through 
the deep refts of plateau and mountain, are all equally subjects for the 
poet's pen and the jpainter's pencil. The severe landscapes of Maine? 
with steel-colored lakes framed in by dark evergreens, and reflecting 
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the cold, stem hills, afford abundant scope for a taste gloomy and severe. 
The rich valleys of the middle States, green with growing crops, golden 
with ripening grain, or ruddy with autumnal tints, brightened with cities 
and villages, and streaked with railways and canals; the smoother 
expanses of the South, its endless wastes of pines, broad dreamy cotton 
X)lantations, and level horizons of ric^ fields, its orange and palm trees — 
these, too, offer their thousands of combinations to the eye of the artist, 
and their inspiration to his touch. Our meteoric conditions and pheno- 
mena are equally varied and grand, and we have the characteristics, 
accessories and incidents belonging to three great and broadly defined 
races of men and types of human life and civilization. 

We should excel in landscape painting in a degree corresponding with 
the variety and majesty of our subjects, and with the exceptional favor 
with which this branch of art is regarded in our country. But our artists 
must be less timid, and catch more of the boldness and vigor which made 
Norway and Sweden, and even Eussia, conspicuous in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and enabled them to take rank as our superiors in landscape paint- 
ing. 

As shown in the table in the appendix, but one picture in the Ameri- 
can gallery was honored with an award, namely, Church's " Niagara." ^ 
This well-known picture has an established American, and a considera- 
ble English reputation, and is a faithful and effective renderingof nature. 
The second and perhaps more ambitious picture exhibited by the same 
artist, " The Rainy Season in the Tropics," received not unmerited criti- 
cism for the dazzling glow of its rainbow, a meretricious feature which 
blinds the eye to the fine effects of cliff and mountain, which constitute 
the chief merit of the picture. The next largest, and perhaps in all 
respects the most conspicuous picture in the American gallery, was 
Bierstadt's " Rocky Mountains." In arrangement of light and shadow, 
and in the rendering of the water, its purity and depth, this picture was 
probably imsiui)assed by any in the entire exhibition. And it derived 
signal advantage from the introduction of an element, too often neglect- 
ed, even when admissible in a landscape, viz : life in the foregroimd. 
The introduction of a camp of explorers, with Indians, etc., is not only 
effective, but appropriate, and gives a living interest to the picture with 
out detracting from the silent majesty of the natural features which it 
was the great object of the painter to portray. Had the solitary award 
made to the United States been left to the suffrages of the mass of the 
lovers and appreciators of art who visited our gallery, it is not improba- 
ble that that doubtful honor might have beeji confen^ed on " The Rocky 
Mountains." 

^' Mount Washington," by Gignoux, is a good, effective picture, but by 
no means one of the best productions of that artist, and lost much of its 
real effect by being badly hung in the gallery. Had this prolific pamter 
been consulted in the matter, the American gallery might have been 

^ The artistes medal with 500 francs in gold. 
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greatly enriched, and the credit of American art much elevated. Gifford 
had two very excellent pictures in the Exhibition, but one of them was 
hung, together with Hubbard's good and well manipulated "View on the 
Adirondacks," in the dim passage called Avenue d^Afrique^ where it was 
difficult to see it at all. "Lake George in Autumn," by Kensett, a care- 
fully studied piece, but deficient in force in the foreground, attracted 
much attention and was well appreciated. "The Symbol," by Durand, 
was generally regarded as an effective picture by competent foreign 
critics, as was also "Virginia in 18(>3," by Mac Entee. "Autumn in the 
Woods," by the artist last named, is by no means one of his best works. 

These were the principal landscapes exhibited; the remainder were 
either mediocre or absolutely poor, and if their place could not have been 
supplied with better works, they might, for the credit of American art, 
have been omitted from the gallery altogether. 

The second department of painting, in which American artists are 
presumed to excel, and to which it is alleged that nearly all are obliged 
to resort as a means of support, is that of portraiture. There were 10 
portraits exhibited in the American gallery, of which three only were 
creditable specimens of art, while the remainder ranged between bare 
mediocrity and absolute caricature. None except those of Elliott and 
Baker could be favorably compared with works of the same character in 
the various galleries, and even these did not rank with some in the Bel- 
gian and Eussian exhibitions. 

In figiu^e and historical composition, the highest branch of painting, 
the American department was singularly deficient. There were but four 
or five pictures of this class of any pretension, and these were overshad- 
owed by greatly sui)erior works in almost every gallery except the 
Roman. Figure compositions, to be effective, require scope of canvas, 
and the figures themselves should be of size approximating to that of 
life. It is only on this scale that genius in composition can fairly exhibit 
itself. Single historical pictiu^s in the French gallery covered an area 
almost equal to that occupied by all our pictui'es combined. 

The "Old Kentucky Home," by Johnson, and "Marie Stuart Hearing 
Mass," by Leutze, were probably the best pictures of the class under 
notice in the American gallerj-. The "Lear and Cordelia" of May has 
some of the essential elements of a figure picture, but is roughly manix)- 
ulated. The largest picture of this class was "The Republican Court" 
of Hmitington, which, however faithful in respect of portraiture and 
costume, illustrates no event, and tells no story; it is nevertheless care- 
ftilly manipulated, but weak in color, lacks force and is more a costiune 
picture than a historical composition. 

" Lady Jane Gray giving her Tablets to the Governor of the Tower of 
London," by May, was accei>ted as very fair in composition, but crude 
and roughly handled. 

We did not exhibit a single animal pictiu^e, which is unfortunate for 
our reputation, since we have very comi>etent animal painters whose 
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workH would have taken a high place in the Exposition. Among ani- 
nialH we have a peculiarity in the bison, so little known in Europe ; and 
we have also artists who, like Hays, have spent years in the Far West in 
the study of its habits and i)eculiarities, whose large pictures, truthful 
in drawing and color, bold and eflfective, would have been a feature in 
our collection, and compared favorably with any corres|K>nding works in 
any of the competing galleries. 

Our exhibit of marine pictures als0 was scant, and by no means repre- 
sentative; yet among our artists at home there are several who have 
made marine painting a specialty, and whose works would be an honor 
to any country. Their pictures, large and eflfective, could not have failed 
to arrest attention and command admiration. Of those exhibited two 
were by Kensett, very good little pictures, very well worked up, but not 
effective, and one, a very promising work, by Dix. This department 
might have received valuable additions firom the easels of De Hass, 
Hamilton, and others. 

We did not present a single strictly ffenre picture, although here, as in 
animal and marine painting, the United States is not deficient in very 
(jompetent artists such as Guy, Brown, and Irving, whose unexhibited 
works, in this branch of art, are equal to many of the same class that 
were conspicuous in the Exposition. In their manipulation they may 
not perhaps come up to the perfection of some of the genre pictures in 
the French and Belgian galleries. It would indeed be difficult to equal 
and almost impossible to excel the touch and handling of Meissonier. 
But genre painters seldom grapple with much action in their composition. 
Thus Willems and Baugniet, whose works are numerous in the Belgian 
gallery, do not show any great variety in choice of subjects, nor any 
great amount of genius ; but their representations of rich drai>eries and 
fine satins are exceedingly beautiful. Their works may be described as 
pleasing pictures of modem, fashionably dressed ladies, showing, how- 
ever, no action and little invention. 

Of the nude and classical, and in drawing and color, few pictures in 
the entire exhibition surpassed "The Apple of Discord,'' by Gray. 
Wier's "Cannon Foimdry at West Point '^ was equally unique, striking, 
and faithfully studied, and was among the few pictures in the American 
gallery that commanded constant attention from visitors. 

The American gallery was also deficient in pictures of still-life, fruits, 
and flowers, and in miniatures ; although in all these branches of paint- 
ing it is certain we could have made a good exhibition. 

It would probably be deemed to be outside the scope of a report like 
this, as well as a difficult and dangerous task, to undertake to analyze 
and point out the defects in American painting generally, or to attempt 
to indicate the causes why American art has not achieved for itself a 
higher position. It is true that it is yet young, and it may be true that 
it does not find adequate and constant supiK)rt and encouragement 5 that 
there are no schools of art, and that we are without public galleries in 
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wliicli accredited works of competent masters may be consulted and 
studied. But perhaps the most conspicuous cause of our acknowledged 
deficiency is the absence of sound and judicious criticism. We are accus- 
tomed to pay too much homage and deference to artists and the works 
of artists who succeeded in arresting the public attention in the infancy 
of art in the United States, or whose pictures exhibited singly, surrounded 
by green cloth and other adventitious aids, obtain undeserved and sweep- 
ing commendations from injudicious friends, who discover beauties that 
do not exist, and ignore or overlook defects that are real. It is only 
when such works are put in fair competition with other pictures, without 
any artificial and meretricious surroundings, that their relative merit 
appears, and their deficiencies become conspicuous. Nothing could 
exercise a more wholesome influence in American art than the necessitv 
of our x)aintings appearing as a whole, year by year and side by side, 
with the annual productions of France, Eussia, or even Switzerland. 
Not that such an exhibition would not be without a degree of credit, but 
because it would rapidly destroy the prevailing system of indiscriminate 
praise, by which artists are led into conceit and a consequent neglect of 
that study and attention by which alone their real powers can be brought 
out and enlarged. 

All great painters must have produced works in the early periods of 
their careers, or at inauspicious periods, which they would gladly cancel 
if they had the chance, but which are nevertheless exhibited to us as 
works stamped, and correctly, with their great names, yet utterly beneath 
their genius, and which they would feel humiliated to have placed in 
competition with the productions of minor artists. 

As regards the Paris Exhibition it is undoubtedly true, that had the 
American artists whose works appeared there been consulted in the prem- 
ises, a number of them would have objected strongly to the figure they 
were compelled to make. They would have refused to appear at all, or 
insisted that their matured works, the results of their later taste, judg- 
ment, study and skill, should represent them. 

The majority of our painters are landscape artists, and such they must 
probably long remain, unless they fall into the easy but wonderful style 
of reproducing lay figures, of which -West and Alliston were masters, 
under the delusion that these are historical compositions. But in what- 
ever direction their own or the public taste may lead them, there can 
never be serious dispute of the proposition that figure painting is the 
highest eflbrt of art. In this the old masters of the Italian school 
excelled, and in this they established that pre-eminence they have held 
and seem destined to hold. Precisely in this, broadly speaking, Ameri- 
can art is most deficient. It is possible that if our painters were able to 
study the human subject as easily and readily as they are able to study 
our undoubtedly grand and varied scenery, and if public taste were edu- 
cated in this department up to the same critical standard that it pos- 
sesses in landscape, figure painting might receive a stimulus and obtain a 
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high, if not the first, position in American art. Figure painting, outside 
of composition, and apart from color and effect, requires much careful 
and laborious study for outline alone. To this point the old masters 
directed their first attention, and to this the leaders of art of o.ur own 
time have given their best and most earnest efforts. K the Dusseldorf 
school has gained special distinction, it is due to the care the artists who 
compose it have bestowed in this direction. The tendency with us, 
unhappily, is to cover up and disguise bad drawn) g by color, and avoid 
grappling with the difficulties of the figure by a resort to what are called 
" effects." But there is no royal road to excellence in any department, 
least of all in figure painting. Genius is useless and often vicious unless 
du'ected with judgment, and unless it submits itself to a sound element- 
ary education it can never find true scope and expression. The works 
of the earnest student alone can stand the severe tests of time. The 
eagle cannot rise in his flight unless the earth from which he is to spring 
be firm under his feet. 

Our best figure artists are unquestionably those who have gone through 
the very careful and conscientious training of the Dusseldorf school. 

Among our younger artists there are some who show much invention 
and undoubtedly possess real genius, but, from lack of good art education, 
never rise above mediocrity. In this consists the viciousness of our 
school of art, if we can claim to have a school, of which the character- 
istics are lack of study, haste, carelessness, and ambition for easy, mere- 
tricious effects. But the greatest evil and drawback of all is to be found 
in want of proper tutorship in drawing, and default of patience. Let no 
one suppose the orations of Cicerowere spontaneous bursts of eloquence. 

Tiu'uing from our own meagre and unsatisfactory gallery, a few words 
may not be inappropriate relative to the others, among which that of 
France was the only one that may be said to have been in any sense 
complete ; that is to say, the one most judiciously selected, and suf- 
ficiently large to present every phase of the painter's art. 

THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

As already stated, the French gallery consisted of 626 pictures by 333 
artists. Many of the latter were represented by a number of pictures 
illustrating their various styles and capacities. Thus G^rdme had thir- 
teen i)ictures, all highly dramatic and powerfiil 5 Bouguereau had ten ; 
Meissonier, fourteen, etc. Those thus honored were of course the leading 
artists of France, and the selections were made from their best works. 
In our own gallery, on the other hand, the largest exhibitor was a Balti- 
more artist, whose productions scarcely rose to the level of caricature in 
drawing, or the dignity of daub in color. 

As already said, every department of pictorial art was adequately rep- 
resented 5 figure and historical compositions on a scale great enough to 
admit of a large treatment of groups and incidents, covering in some 
instances as many as sixty square yards of canvas ; marine, landscape, 
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portrait and genre works, and still-life, all in sufficient proportions. In 
fact the French gallery may be said to have been rather aggressive and 
monopolizing towards the galleries of nations who from proximity and 
artistic, taste and skill were able and willing to enter the lists as com- 
petitors in art. It occiii)ied considerably more than one-third of the 
space assigned to the exhibition of painting, and to a certain extent 
compelled Holland, Bavaria, Belgium, and Switzerland to seek accommo- 
dation in the Park for what they deemed a proper exliibition of their 
works. 

France has peculiar facilities for getting together, at any time, a col- 
lection of good pictures, due in great part to her extended system of art 
cultiu'e and art sup^wrt. Besides maintiiining jirt schools, like that in 
Kome, the nation is a liberal purchaser from the works exliibited annu- 
ally at the Academic des Beaux Arts in Paris, and these works are freely 
distributed among the royal residences and in the metroi)olitan and i>ro- 
\'incial galleries, which are always free, and all this with the avowed 
inui^ose and real effect of stimulating artistic aspirations and forming a 
healthful popular artistic taste. Artists struggling to establish a repu- 
tation have the stimulus of knowing that a high position once gained, 
they are certain of orders from the State which will give them profit as 
well as fame, and lead to otlier honors and recognitions which probably 
appeal more to the French mind than to any other. If they possess good 
or sui^erior capacities for historical composition, French painters feel 
sure of identifying themselves with the martial history of their country, 
through illustrations of events that are supposed to have contributed to 
the " gloire de la France." Some ambitious American artists have aspired 
to something of this sort, and most of us have recollections of very 
Irretentions attempts at illustrating the battles and "\ictories'' of the Mex- 
ican war, as well as some of the incidents and events of the revolution- 
ary war and that of 1812. To know how absolutely abject these were, 
or are, it would only be necessary to place them side by side with the 
works of Pils and Yvon. 

Owing to the practice of distributing first-class'works among the i)rov- 
inces, part of that unhappy tendency to centralization of everything in 
tlie way of art, science, and literature in Paris is prevented, and local 
students obtain the advantages to be derived from easy access to paint- 
ings, which, if not exactly models, offer abundant and useful hints and 
suggestions in drawing, coloring, and effect. Thus we find the famous 
painting of Paul Delaroche, " Cromwell viewing the dead body of Charles 
the First," in the small but excellent gallery of the little provincial town 
of Nismes. 

The French gallery in the Exposition was greatly enriched by the best 
pictures from the walls of the annual French exhibition in the old Palais 
(V Industrie in the Cham^rs Elys^es which closed on the 5th of June, and 
which, although embracing only the national comi^etitive works of the 
year, numbered not less than 1,572 i)ictures, some of them of great merit. 
3 F A 
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Incidentally, it may be mentioned, that in this annual exhibition there 
was a very large proportion of figure subjects, many of them of nude 
figures, and illustrating the imi)ortance that in France more and more 
attaches to figure drawing. These were generally of life size. 

As an illustration of the extent to which the French government is the 
patron of art, and how far its powerful influence and resources were 
thrown into the scale of competition, it is only necessary to say that, out 
of the 625 pictures in the French gallery, 252 (almost half) were contrib- 
uted bv the state. 

It yn\\ not be out of place to repeat here that, out of the 67 prizes of 
all classes awarded to painters, France secured 32, viz, 4 grand prizes, 
8 first, 10 second, and 10 third-class prizes, to artists whose names appear 
in the appendix. 

The best pictures exliibited, prior to the addition fi-om the annual exhi- 
bition, (and which were liors de concoursj or not comi)etitive,) were : I. L. H. 
Bellange, '^The Parting Salute,''a scene in the trenches before Sebastopol ; 
I. A. Breton, " Return of the Gleaners f G. Brion, " Pilgrims of St. Odile, 
Alsatia ;" B. Desgoff, flowers and objects of art, (Nos. 210, 213 of cata- 
logue,) wonderful in delicacy and accuracy of manipulation ; Madame 
E. Escallier, flowers, (Xos. 243, 244 ;) T. Robert-Fleury, " Warsaw, April 
8, 1861 f J. L. G^rome, " Phryne before the Tribunal," and " Duel after 
Masked Ball;" T. Gide, "Rehearsal of a Musical Mass;" J. F. Gigoux, 
" Xapoleon on the day of Austerlitz ;" A. A. Herbert, " Bosa Neva at the 
Fountain ;" C. F. Jalabert, " Christ Walking on the Sea ;" G. Jundt, 
" lietuming from the Agricultural Show ;" J. L. E. Meissonier, " Cam- 
paign in France, 1814," " Information," and '^ General Desaix at the Army 
of the Rhone andMoselle ;" A. Prignon, twofemale portraits, with reflected 
light, atlmirably managed and effective ; J. V. A. Rigo, " General Can- 
robert Visiting the Trenches ;" P. L. Roux, " Rembrandt's Studio ;" A. 
Yvon, *' Taking of the Malakoft'," and " Convoy of Wounded Soldiers." 

The pictures that commanded most attention in the entire Exhibition 
were undoubtedly those of Yvon and Pils. This distinction was, in part, 
due to their mammoth size, but mainly to their unquestionable great 
excellence. There are few examples extant of equal vigor and truth of 
drawing, combined with breadth of effect and naturalness of tone. In 
contrast with these, but almost equally i>opular \^ith the great public 
jurj', were the celebrated genre pictures of Meissonier, and the groups of 
G^rome — exquisite in every way, perfect in drawing, fine in color, and 
most carefully maniimlated. 

The nude figure i)ictures in the Exposition, singularly enough, were not 
equal to those in the annual exhibition, in which "Phryne before the 
Tribunal," by Boutibonne, " The S^Tcn," by Belly, were of the very first- 
class of such works, and which merited the distinction they subsequently 
received of a place iii the Exhibition. By the terms of their agreement, 
the French students in Rome are bound to send specimens of their pro- 
gress, to be submitted to the directors of the Academy in Paris, and these 
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specimens must possess the utmost accuracy in designing the naked 
human form ; but as the taste for exclusively classical forms no longer 
exists, they are led to comply with the rules by representations of figures 
more congenial to modern French notions. Thus we no longer find 
studies of Achilles or Eomulus, or other ancient heroes, but their places 
are occupied by paintings of Venus, nymphs, and goats, Andomedas, etc. 

The paintings thus produced are decidedly more harmonious in color- 
ing than those of "the Italian masters," and it is a relief to the eye to 
turn from the nude figures of the latter, with their harsh, incongruous 
back-grounds, to the fresh living tints, transparent shadows, and delicate 
back-grounds of the later w^orks of this class, which harmonize perfectly 
with the flesh colors. Some of these have delicate white or gray for high 
lights of the drapery, while bluish grays and tender greens appear in 
others, bringing out, in the highest degree, the charm of harmony in 
coloring. 

A strong tendency of French art, in sculpture as well as painting, is 
towards the romantic rather than the classic style. Eeligious paintings 
are now rarely produced, and only to fill special orders. As very truth- 
fully observed by a competent English critic: "France has a school of 
painters in the best sense of the word, wiiich is different from that in 
which we employ it in writing of Germany, a i)eople which is all school 
and little more. As art is anti-scholastic to the core, and hates a common 
standard, so in the most varied school we find its wealthiest development. 
In France, better than anywhere, students learn the executive of i)aint- 
ing ; yet nowhere is art so seldom sacrificed for the sake of training, or 
are the results of training so obvious. The executive standard is gener- 
ally high among the French, because their professional tone is high, and 
nothing short of peculiar power is received in i)lace of good workmanship. 
With us bad workmanship need not be compensated by peculiar ability; 
our professional tone is so low that bad handicraft and want of puri)ose 
often appear in the best places on exlubition walls." 

In landscape, French art seems to have taken a new departure, and to 
have made recent and rapid progress. Although this class of pictures 
was not numerous, yet most of the specimens were good and some of them 
excellent. They are distinguished less for care in manipulation than for 
broad effects, affording a hint which our own artists in this department 
might accept with advantage. This tendency is perhaps carried too far 
by the French, who might, on the other hand, gain much by a closer 
attention to finish. Tlie happy mean applies here, as in all things else, 
and strong features pushed to exaggeration are not necessarily powerfdl, 
but oftener caricatures. 

The high rank of French artists in animal painting is universally con- 
ceded. The works of Eosa Bonheui* are too weU known to need remark 5 
and although she was awarded a second prize, it was rather as a matter 
of course than for any extraordinary excellence in the 10 pictures exhib- 
ited under her name, and of which the best was a " Eazzia in Scotland." 
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There were some veiy flue works by Fromeutiu and Troyoii, all carefully 
studied aud vigorously handled. American and English artists too 
often i)aint auimals as mere accessories in quiet di*eamy landscapes, and 
the animals themselves appear only as contemjdative, dozing creatures, 
apparently indisposed to movement, if not incapable of it. French 
artists, on the other hand, give action to their animals; one almost hears 
the neigh and tramp of the biu*ly Xormandy stallion; there is life in the 
ox, and even the sheep hurry over the heath in search of the green 
gi*ass plats, or huddle struggling to the fold before the sharp bark of the 
shepherd's dog. 

Among the most marvellous paintings of still-life in the Exposition 
are five pictures by Desgoffes, two of which belong to the Empress. In 
one of them are an ewer, silver-gilt, (style of the lOth centiurj',) a Christ 
in bloodstime, bust of the Virgin in rock crystal, door-knocker, statuette 
in box- wood by Jean de Bologne, enamelled vase, &c., grouped together 
with consuuunate skill and painted with Eembraudtish effect. For draw- 
ing, management of light and shade, minute manipidation, this work is 
unapproachable by any other of its kind in the Exhibition or out of it. 
The same may be said with almost equal truth of some flower pieces by 
the same artist. 

Although portraits were not nmnerous in the French gallery, yet they 
were almost uniformly good. In this branch of art criticism resolves 
itself into few words — the French lead the world. Portraiture is not a 
trade in France, it is a profession. 

Reference has been once or twice made to the annual French exhibition 
of painting and sculpture, which was quite as largely frequented by 
lovers of the fine arts as the galleries of the Exposition itself, and became 
so associated with the latter a« to be really regarded as a part of it. Ko 
d(mbt the general impression of French art left upon the mind of the 
visitor to Paris dui'ing the summer of 1867 was quite as much due to 
the Annual as to the Grand Exposition. For this reason a few words in 
reference to it may not be inappropriate. 

As alremly stated, this exhibition took place in the old Palau d^Indus- 
trie in the Champs de Elysee. As its name implies, this exhibition is oidy 
for works of art of the year, and no picture is a second time exhibited. 
The Exhibition of 1807 consisted of 2,106 paintings and 382 pieces of 
sculpture, besides water-color drawings, lithogi^aphs, chromolithographs, 
l)h()togi'ai)hs, and engravings on wood, &c., and it may be said broadly, 
but with tnith, that out of the 2,110 paintings there were not 20 that 
woidd be pronounced positively bad, while hmuU'eds were of a very high 
order of excellence. In fact, a majority of them were good; not merely 
passable and creditable, but positively good. In looking through this 
vast collection, the eye failed to discover a single branch of painting 
that was not cleverly represented. The area of canvas covered was 
({uite amazing. A single picture by Gustave Dore, '^Tlie Tapis Yert," 
was not less than 00 feet by 25 feet, and was by no means the only pic- 
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ture of that size. Two such x>ictiires cover more canvas than all the 
l)ictnres exhibited annually in New York. 

Dore is one of the most active artists of the age. Not only has he 
made more designs on wood than probably any dozen other living artists, 
but has found time to design and paint, among others, the picture just 
referred to, a work of much study, true to life, filled with character, from 
the dashing belle to the sturdy English baron, and displaying many of 
the strongest points and features of modem French art. 

It would be almost impossible to notice separately the best pictures 
in the annual Exposition. Among them, however, may be mentioned a 
beautiful Psyche, by Duval Amaury; "The Taking of the Fort of San 
Xavier de Puebla," a grand picture, by Beauce, excellent in design and 
action, perfect in drawling, and with the tone and touch of a master; 
"The Syren," by Belly; "Ships on the High Seas,'' by Bonnetter; "Death 
of Sappho," and "Idylle," by Bertrand; "Le Joi\r de la Pentecote," by 
Bischolf, are all good pictures. The Phryne of Boutibonne was probably 
the best of all the nude figures, comjiaring favorably with that of Gerome 
in the Grand Exhibition. Great praise is also due to "The Council of 
Three in Venice," by Bronnikoff; "Le Lendemain," by Broune; "Por- 
traits," by Madame ChatiUon, etc., etc. 

THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

Great Britain exhibited 156 pictures by 124 artists, of whom only 2(> 
were represented by more than one specimen. All of the pictures, ex- 
cept three portraits, viz., of the Queen, the late Prince Albert, antl the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, were contributed by art connoisseurs or artists 
themselves. The United States collection of pictures occui)ied one ex- 
tremity of the gallery assigned to the English, who took commendable 
pains in its preparation, toning the walls, covering the floor with matting, 
and providing a liberal allowance of seats for the convenience of ^isit- 
ors. The central part of the gallery was in i)art occupied with screens, 
on which w^ere displayed a good collection of painting in water-colors, 
some of them of unexami)led size. In fact, England was the only coun- 
try that made tliis branch of the fine arts, so capable of fine effects, a 
distinctive and prominent feature in its collection, and well deserved the 
only prize awarded for a water-color drawing. It went to IVIr. F. Walker. 
Most of the specimens were verj^ fine studies, and some of the interiors 
particularly good in manipulation and eff'ect. Without going into par- 
ticulars, it may be said, generally, that in this department England w^as 
unapproached by any other country represented in the Exhibition. 

The British exhibition of oil paintings, although less obviously betray- 
ing the influences of the French school, which pervade all continental 
art, and consequently more distinctive, was not particularly excellent. 
It consisted chiefly of large cabinet pictures of domestic and rural scenes, 
with veiy little incident, lacking, also, historical and figiu*e compositions, 
and had no marines of importance. The portraits were very excellent, 
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being in some instances something more than the mere outline of the 
features or the figure in repose. The accessories of i>ets or companions, 
by Landseer, were occasionally introduced, with good effect, giving some- 
thing of life and reality to the portraits, which were generally carefully 
and conscientiously manipulated. 

" La Gloria, a Spanish Wake," by the late J. Phillips, was, without 
doubt, the best work in the British gallery in invention, drawing, color- 
ing, and effect. Next in rank may be mentioned " Baith Fayther and 
Mithei*" and " Music hath Charms," by T. E. A. Faed, excellent compo- 
sitions, fidl of sentiment, carefully drawn, elaborate and effective in 
light and shadow. After these may be mentioned : R. Ansdell, " Tread- 
ing out Corn," (Alhambra,) forcible and effective. J. B. Burgess, 
" Bravo Toro," an Andalusian bull fight, with fine tyi)e8 of Spanish 
beauty, and much spirit in the arena, good in drawing, but defective in 
chiaroscuro and color. F. Goodall, "The Palm Offering." R. B. Mar- 
tineau, " Last Day in the Old Home," drawn with vigor, full of feeling, 
but deficient in color. E. Nichol, " Both Puzzled," an excellent picture, 
ijuite deserAing of the prize (second) which it received. H. O'Neil, 
"Eastward Ho!" and "A Volunteer." Q. Orchardson, "Christopher 
SI3'," a good design, which received a third prize. H. Willis, "The 
Death of Chatterton." In Landseer's "Shrew Tamed" that painter's 
conceded genius and established capacity were well illustrated in the 
figiu^e of the horse, which is the essential feature in the picture. 

Among the best landscapes was Graham's " Spate in the Highlands," 
a vigorous and effective composition, in which the artist has grappled 
with the aspects of nature in her wildest mood. It represents a tiu*bu- 
lent highland torrent during a stonn, the water — stained to the color of 
aml)er — crushing down between bold, rugged rocks from mountains 
scarcely discernible through the rifts of a stormy sky. Tlie picture 
combines almost all the qualities of a good painter — quick grasp, free, 
firm drawing, and careful but not excessive manipulation — and may be 
taken as a model of its class. This was one of the largest pictures in 
the gallery, and its size gave the ariist scoi)e for the free display of his 
powers, as well as of the large features of a mountain landscape. 

There were many other pictures in the English gaUery that might be 
pronounced good. Some were excellent, but none that could be termed 
great, while there were a few the admission of which in the gallery can 
only be accounted for on the principle of forcing the most striking con- 
trasts possible. On the whole, the collection was a pleasing one, and 
had a degree of freshness and independence to be found in none of the 
others ; but it could scarcely claim a high place in an artistic sense. A 
\isit to the annual British exliibition in London was sufficient to satisfy 
the visitor to both that the display made in Paris was a very fair expo- 
sition of the various departments of British painting, and justified the 
impartiality and judgment of the committee of the Society of Arts, to 
which the selection of the gallery was confided by the govenmient. 
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BAVARIA. 



Next to France, the largest contributor to the collection of i)aintings 
in the Exposition was Bavaria. She sent 211 pictures, by 112 artists, 
which were exhibited in a separate building, or "annexe," built by the 
Bavarian commissioners. More than half the number were exhibited 
by the artists themselves, and, next to France, Bavaria secured the 
greatest number of prizes, viz., one grand prize, two first prizes, and 
two third-class prizes — ^flve in all. 

The artistic taste and fostering care of King Louis were manifested 
in various ways in the Exhibition, and the Bavarian paintings were 
strongly marked with the classic style to which he gave such prominence 
in Munich. The Bavarian artists, as a rule, evince much invention, and 
are well grounded in tnie outline and di'awing. At present they appear 
to be ranging themselves into two camps — ^the old professors adhering 
rigidly to the classical; the younger artists conceding much to that 
school, but refusing to be bound by all of its canons. The first are cor- 
rect, and almost severe, in drawing, but lack breadth, their light and 
shade being too diflftised, while the latter inclines to the French style, 
with a constantly mcreasing tendency, and succeeds in effect and man- 
agement of light and shade. The end of this divergence is obvious and 
not distant. Bavarian art will speedily become a reflection of French 
art, more exact, perhaps, and, it may be, more formal. 

Exterior fresco painting, which was formerly much encouraged in 
Munich, where many iniblic buildings are disfigured by elaborate and 
gigantic works of the older artists, is falling into disuse and fading with 
the colors which glowed from the walls they were intended to ornament. 
It is now limited to interior decoration, and commands much attention 
from the younger or new school of painters. 

Among the pictures exhibited were several large ones, 15 by 20 feet. 
Tlie best of these was " The Benediction of the Flags," by Piloty, pro- 
fessor of the Academy of Fine Arts of Munich, who was awarded a first- 
class prize. But all these large pictures, although correct in drawing, 
are severe in style and unsympathetic in character, as they are inhar- 
monious and cold in color. 

Tlie best of the modern school of Munich are : F. Adam, " Groups 
Marching between Solferino and VoUegio, June 24, 1859 f a large excel- 
lent figure composition, full of action and marked by breadth and har- 
mony of color. P. Baumgartner, " A Procession Surprised by a Shower." 
Knude Baade, " Moonlight on the Coast of I^orway." F. Bamberger, 
" View of Gibraltar." J^ Brandt, " Chodkiewicz, the great Hetman of 
Lithuania, flgliting against the Turks." G. Closs, " Campagna of Eome." 
A. Eberle, " Military School during the Thirty Years' War." C. Haef- 
ner, *'A Coming Storm in the Upper Alps ;" the sheep well drawn and 
well colored. T. Horschelt, " The Eussians Storming a Tscherkessian 
Intrenchment on Mount Gounib ;" one of the largest and best of the 
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luodern Bavarian school, evincing invention, fine in drawing, coloring, 
breadth, and expression in the figures. H. Hobach, "Tasting Wine 
in Secret." J. Koekert, " ]S"nptial Cortege on a Lake in the Bavarian 
^lonntains ;" rich in color and eifect. A. Liezenmayer, " Maria Theresa 
Feeding a Poor Sick Child.'' G. Max, "The Martyr.'' A. Yischer, 
" National Dance of the Peasants of Upper Bavaria." A. Wagner, "A 
Soldier Saving a Child in a Manoeuvre." R. S. Zimmerman, " A Nup- 
tial Cortege." 

Altogether the Bavarian pictures exhibited much careful study and a 
sound education on the part of the artists, who show also much invent- 
ive talent and good i)owers of design* 

Bavaria exhibited a large number of crayon drawings, chiefly by the 
pupils of the various art academies of Munich, showing carefid study of 
outline and indicating the severe course of training tlirough which the 
art pupils of that capital are obliged to pass. Kaulbach, director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Munich, secured one of the eight grand prizes 
for his crayon work, " The Epoch of the Reformation," a large picture, 
IG bv 25 feet. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium sent to the Exposition ISC pictures by 72 artists, which were 
displayed in a separate building or "annexe," and which obtained four 
prizes, viz: one grand prize to Leys, one first class to Willems, another 
to Stevens, and a second-class to Clays. 

The most ambitious pictures were by the artist first named, who 
exhibited not less than 12 works, som^ of large size, and for the most 
part subjects from the stirring i)eriod of the struggle with Spain for civil 
and religious freedom in the IGth century. They are painted in a medi- 
aeval style peculiar to this artist, but hardly consonant with modern 
notions of art. 

The principal features of this gallery were the genre pictures of Ste 
vens and Willems. The first named sent 18 works, many of them hardly 
more than studies of single female figures dressed in latest fashionable 
styles, with little expression or sentiment. The titles of some of these 
sufficiently indicate their character : " The Lady in Pink," " The Return," 
"A Duchess," "Miss Fauvette," "Pensive," "The Autumn Flower," 
etc. It is not to be denied that a few of the 18 exhibit some invention 
and a capacity for better if not more profitable things. They are pleas- 
ing and effective in light and shade, and especially in color, but are not 
so finely manipulated as those of Willems, of which 13 were exhibited, 
mostly small pictures of simple scenes of domestic life in the 17th cen- 
tury. They are verj' broad in effect, and in texture wonderfully tnie to 
nature. It seems unfortunate that artists of such exquisite touch and so 
good masters of effect should not dedicate their talents to more ambi- 
tious subjects. 

Verlat is a painter of higher scope and power. His " Dead Jesus at 
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the Foot of the Cross," is most careftilly drawn and well handled. His 
" Danger'' is a bold effective picture, representing a party of peasants 
driving away wolves from a dead lamb. The animals are exceptionally 
well drawn, and the whole picture carefully elaborated. 

" March of Animals in the Pass of Beni A'icha," by Chev. C. Tschag- 
geny, is a good picture. " Sacking a Convent at Antwerp," by Eoberts, 
is a large picture, effective in coloring, but deficient in action, which, 
from its subject, should be its characteristic. "Lake Lomond" by 
Bofflaen, a fine, broad picture, careftilly manipulated. 

Clays sent five pictures of Dutch coast and canal scenery, excellent 
studies from nature, broad in effect, and well handled. 

Bauguiet's " Dream after the Ball" is a gem, exquisite in color, breadth 
and manipulation. 

Jacob Jacob's large picture, "The Falls of Sarp on the Biver Glom- 
men, !N^orway," was the best of its class in the Belgian department, which 
lacked any striking figure subjects, on a large scale. For did the vari- 
ous works indicate much inventive power. In style and color it may be 
said of them, as of almost all modem continental pictures, they api>roxi- 
mate to the French, but at a respectful distance. 

HOLLAND. 

Holland exhibited 170 pictures by 77 artists in a sepai^ate building, 
erected by the Dutch government. Of these 57 were figure composi- 
tions, chiefly of a domestic character or illustrative of everyday life, 
with little action but some sentiment. Nearly all were small or of medium 
size, unambitious, and with little or no dramatic interest. A large num- 
ber were contributed by the artists themselves, and the rest, with few 
exceptions, by private individuals. 

Alma Tadema exhibited twelve pictures illustrating domestic life in 
ancient Egypt and Bome, among which are, ." How they amused them- 
selves a thousand years ago," and " Entrance to a Boman Theatre," the 
first representing the interior of an Egyptian house, with the family 
receiving \isitors ; the second a Boman audience flocking to the theatre. 
These pictures are pre-Baphaelite in style, full of wonderful detail, accu- 
rate no doubt as they could be made after careful archaeological study, 
but interesting more from subject than as works of art. This artist 
received a second-class prize. 

"The Interrupted Prayer," by Bishop j "The Empty Place at the 
Hearth," by Bles, are both good pictures, the latter with a good deal of 
feeling and sentiment, representing a father and daughter with an unoc- 
cupied chair at the diimer table. " On the Beach at Scheveningen," by 
Vervier, a semi-marine view, and very accure and lively picture of the 
celebrated and much frequented watering-place of the Hague. Israels, of 
Amsterdam, an artist of much invention and power, exhibited four com- 
positions, the best of which are " The True Support," and " The Last 
Breadth," effective in color, but carelessly manii)ulated. A third-class 

prize was awarded to this artist. 
4f A 
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The only large pictures were hunting scenes by Kuytenbrouwer, " Stags 
Fighting," and " Stags aft^rthe Fight,'' the propertj^ of the French Empe- 
ror — ^vigorous compositions but roughly treated. " A Sea Piece — Moon- 
light," by Myers; " Cows by the River-side," by Roelep ; " A Ray of Light 
in the Shadow," by Scheltema, were fine pictures, the last-named care- 
fully handled and effective genre picture. ^' The Syndics of the Serge 
Guild at Leident," by Stroebel, a Dutch interior, and effective picture. 
" A Dutch Landscape," with cattle, by Tom, is also worthy of mention. 

But m the whole Dutch collection there was no picture of great merit. 
There Avas a marked lack of historical compositions. The modern Dutch 
school api^roximates to the French, having apparently lost the delicacy 
of touch and harmony of coloring that distinguished the old Dutch 
painters and individualized their works. The later artists, however, still 
cherish that important element of art, the proper management of light 
and shade. 

This gallery received a second and third class prize. 

It contained some very good specimens of water-color drawings, but 
none worthy of special enumeration. 

PRUSSIA AND NORTHERN GERMANY. 

Prussia contributed 98 pictures by 67 artists, and secured three awards : 
a grand prize to Knaus, a second-class prize to Menzel, a third-class 
prize to Achenbach. One-third of the whole collection was from the 
studios of Dusseldorff, and for sale. Among the best pictures were seven 
by Knaus, of Weisbaden, of which "A Woman Playing with Two Cats," 
" An Acrobat Performing in a Barn," surrounded by wondering peasant 
spectators, were most meritorious works in design, drawing and breadth 
of coloring. " The Old Schoobnaster's Birthday," by Lasch, of Dussel- 
dorff, and " Marie Antoinette in the Temi)le, when visited by the Com- 
moners of the National Convention," by Pietrowski, of Koenigsberg, were 
good compositions, the latter ha\ing a fine lamp-light effect. '^ The Grand 
Prize," by Meyer, is a picture worthy of notice, as is also " The Banquet 
of the Generals of Wallestein," by Schoetz, which was the largest com- 
position in this galleiy, good in invention, truthful, with fine chiaroscuro. 
'^ On the Mountains," by Schenck, was the best animal picture in the 
collection. 

Of the Prussian exhibition it may be said, as of that of HoUand, that 
it is not remarkable for grand designs, but rather distinguished for pleas- 
ing domestic scenes, carefully manipulated, and with good effect of light 
and shade. 

It seems hardly worth while to speak separately of the exhibition 
made by the smaller German states. Hesse wasrei)resentedby two pic- 
tures by Schevesser, one of which, " Forbidden Fruit," of cabinet size, 
belonging to the French Emperor, represents boys smoking — an excellent 
design, well handled, in the Dusseldorff style. 

Baden sent 19 pictures by the same number or ai-tists, the best of 
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which were : H. Gude, " Montenegrin Mountaineers going to their Chalets 
in the Spring f an effective, carefully handled cabinet picture. F. Keller, 
"Death of Philip II of Spain," a large figure comjiosition. G. Saal, 
"Forest of Fontainebleau by Moonlight.'' 

Wurtemburg sent eleven pictures by eight artists, of which the best 
was "The Departure of the Monks from the Cloister of Alpirsbach," by 
Haeberlin, of Stuttgard; a large picture, broad in color, and well manip- 
ulated. 

Luxemburg sent four pictures by two artists, of no special merit. 

RUSSIA. 

Eussia exhibited 63 pictures by 42 artists, chiefly from the royal pal- 
aces and the St. Petersburg and Moscow Academies of the fine arts. 
They certainly did great credit to the artists who painted them, and to • 
tlie commissioners who selected them. In proportion to the number of 
pictures, no gallery equalled the Eussian in excellence. The French were 
conjipelled to admit this, but claimed the Eussian artists as their pupils, 
practicing in their schools, and owing their taste and skill to French 
teaching, example, and mfluence. Be this as it may, the painters of the 
best works are unquestionably Eussians, and whether they studied at 
home or abroad is a circumstance not affecting their capacities, whatever 
influence it may have had on their style. 

There were no less than 33 figure compositions in this gallery, many 
of them large, and displacing a high order of talent. They were all 
broad in effect, and not frittered away and lost in scattered light. 

Of landscapes there were 12, in a number of which figures were intro- 
duced. "The Eussians Passing the Devil's Bridge," on the St. Gothard 
road over the Alps, in the Swiss campaign of 1792, by Kotzebue, is a 
wonderfully effective picture, in which the introduction of a body of 
soldiers on which the light is concentrated only seems to heighten the 
gi*andeur of the scenery in the background. " A Winter's Evening in 
Finland," by Mestchersky — a lurid sunset, the light just touching the tops 
of the pine trees, while beneath is the reflected light on the ice-covered 
rocks, altogether constituting one of the most effective pictures in the 
whole exhibition. 

There were some marine battle-scenes by Bogoliouboff, excellent in 
composition and drawing, and good in effect. 

The most wonderftd piece of portrait painting in the whole Exposition 
was "A Portrait of an Old Lutheran Woman," by Horawsky, which, for 
microscopic accuracy in color and texture, is only equalled by the two 
celebrated heads of an old man and an old woman, in the old Pinako- 
thek at Munich. 

Judging from the i)ictures in the Eussian gallery, and accepting them 
as types of Eussian art, Eussia must be admitted to a front rank in 
painting. Her i>ictures are mostly on a large scale, in which poor or 
careless drawing would be easily detected. Her painters appear to be 
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faithful and carefiil artists, with no tendency to oddities or tricks, but 
disposed to confine themselves within the just rules of art — ^truthful 
drawing, strong but not glaring coloring, and careful manipulation. 
Their stjie may be described as a combination of the French and Dus- 
seldorff schools, with a decided leaning to the first. 

A noticeable feature in this gallery was its nationality. Nearly all the 
pictures, whether figure compositions or landscapes, were Russian in 
subject, representing incidents in Russian history, or scenes in Eussian 
territor>^ 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland exhibited 112 pictures by 58 artists, in a separate building, 
and received a second-class prize awarded to Vautier. This gallery con- 
tained many large pictures of natural scenery, but few figure pieces, and 
these only mediocre, while there were no marine or genre pictures. The 
l)rincipal pictures were: Berthond, "At the Death," an animal piece. 
Bodmer, "Sheter," a snow scene. Diday, "The Cascade of the Giess- 
bach." Girardet, " Sunrise on the Toccia, Lago Maggiore." Humbert, 
"The First Autumn Snow on the Moimtains," with animals. L. 
Jackottet, "The Aar and Erlenbach at Haudick." J. Jackottet, "Falls 
of the Reichenbach." Lugardon, "The Borders of the Lake.'' Ulrich, 
" The Rocks of Lazaset at Nice." Yeillon, " Souvenir of the Lake of the 
Four Cantons." Zelger, "Sunrise on Mount Pilatus." 

The Swiss landscapes, though large and carefully manipulated, lack 
effect and contrast; they are mostly dull and sombre pictures, and not 
what such scenery as Switzerland possesses should inspire. The artists 
seem to have studied and reproduced nature under her dullest aspects. 
They lack feeling, and do not seem to comprehend the importance of 
concentrating the light in a picture. The scenes represented are usually 
grand in the extreme, but not weU treated or effectually managed. Tlie 
beautiftil sunrises and glowing sunsets so often witnessed among the 
snowy Alps do not api)ear to have found an indigenous artist suflSciently 
confident to attempt them. 

There were some very creditable animal pictures in this gaUerj^, and 
some fine steel engravings by Girardet and Weber. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria exhibited 89 pictures by 56 artists, and obtained three prizes, 
viz: one first-class, one second-class, and one third-class. The best and 
largest picture exhibited was "The Diet of Warsaw, 1773," by Matejiko, 
which obtained the highest of the prizes just named. It is well and for- 
cibly drawn, rather roughly manipulated, and pervaded by a purple tint 
which gives it an unreal and garish api)earance, exceedingly untnie to 
nature and offensive to the eye. 

The Chevalier F. L. Allemand had two battle pieces in this collection, 
the property of the Austrian Emperor, of no special merit, but their 
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author secured a second-class prize. Wuerzinger secured a third-class 
prize for a portrait of Emperor Ferdinand 11. 

Of the remaining pictures the following are perhaps worthy of mention : 
" The Convent Soup," by Waldmueller, and " Hungarian Forest," by 
Schaeffer. 

Nearly one-half of the pictures in this gallery were exhibited by the 
artists themselves, and were for sale, with their prices affixed in the cata- 
logue. The largest part of the remainder were contributed by the Em- 
peror. Judging from this collection, and the public galleries of Vienna, 
it would appear that painting is not making rapid i)rogress in Austria. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark exhibited 29 i>ictures by 19 artists. No prizes. The best 
works were : Dalogaard, " Churching a Young Mother." Extner, " Puz- 
zled to choose — Card-players." Madam Jerichan, " Shipwreck on the 
Coast of Jutland." Jacobson, " A Savant of the Middle Ages." Soeren- 
sen, " Sunrise at Skagen — Storm," and " Summer Morning on the Shore 
of Elsenor," two weU-handled and vigorous pictures. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden contributed 54 pictures by 28 artists, and secured two third- 
class prizes. The best works were : Berg, " Waterfall in the Province of 
Bohns." This artist received a third-class prize. Hoeckert, "Fire in 
the Royal Palace of Stockholm, May 1, 1697 ;" Malmstroem, " Elves Play- 
hig by Moonlight ;" Nordenberg, " The Wedding Presents, Souvenirs of 
the Province of Blekings ;" Wallander, " Young Girls of the Parish of 
Wingaker ;" Fagerlin, " A Declaration of Love," "A Demand in Marriage," 
and " Jealousy." This artist obtained a third-class prize. 

The representations of natural scenery and of domestic life in the 
Swedish collection were uniformly very good. 

NORWAY. 

Norway exliibited 45 pictures by 25 artists, and secured a second-class 
prize. The best were : Gude, " Funeral Procession crossing a Fiord m 
Norway," and "Return of Whalers." These secured a second-class 
prize. Eckersberg, " Table Land of Central Norway, the summit of the 
Yotun in the background ; Morning." Tidemand, " Singular Combat of 
the Olden Times," an excellent picture. 

The pictures in this, as in the Swedish collection, although wanting in 
works of the highest order of art, such as historical comi)ositions, are 
nevertheless uniformly good. The subjects were mostly natural scenery, 
marine \iews and local domestic scenes, all carefully studied and manipu- 
lated after the Dusseldorff school, the influence of which is widely per- 
ceptible in most of the galleries of northern Europe. 

Both Sweden and Norway owe much of the sound development of art 
within their borders to the artistic taste and discriminating appreciation 
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of tlieir king, Charles XY, who had two landscapes from his own hand 
in the Exhibition, both of more than average excellence. 

ROME AND ITALY. 

Rome exhibited 25 pictiu'es by 14 artists, but received no prize. 
Among them there were few designs, and those with but little inven- 
tion. In fact, the collection was meagre and unimpressive, and inferior 
in drawing, effect, and color. 

Italy exhibited 51 i)ictures by 42 artists, and secured four awards, one 
grand prize, one second prize, and two third-class prizes, a larger pro- 
portion than given to any other country. It will be interesting to know 
from the Report of the Fine Art Jury on what principle these awards 
were made, since the inferiority of this gallery was equally a disappoint- 
ment and subject of common remark. The landscapes were mediocre, 
and there were no marine or animal pictures; in fact, none exhibiting 
much invention or i^ower. 

The most ambitious work in this gallery was by Gastaldi, "The De- 
fence of Tortona by its Citizens when besieged bj' Barbarossa," a large 
picture, good in composition, but lacking breadth of color and chiaroscuro. 

There were some remarkably good figure pieces in water-color in this 
gallerv'. 

SPAIN. 

Spain contributed 42 pictui'es by 35 artiste, and obtained foiu* prizes, 
one first prize, one second, and two third prizes. Here, as in the case 
of Italy, the attentive visitor to the Exhibition must feel surprised at the 
awards of the Jury. A great many of the pictures were inferior; the 
figure comi>ositions lacked action, the landscapes were tame, and there 
were no marine or animal subjects. Tlijere was a marked proportion of 
religious subjects, as might be exi)ected, but with the exception of those 
enumerated below, and which were among the best, the others were 
mostly genre and of no particular merit. Rosales, "Isabella the Catho- 
lic Dictating her Will,^ a large figure composition in rough impasto 
style, not remarkable for good drawing; the coloring after the old Vene- 
tian school. First prize. Palmaroli, "Sermon at the Sistine Chapel,^ 
showing Michael Angelo's Last Judgment in the back waU, with the 
Pope, cardinals, and priests in their purple, scarlet, and sombre robes. 
The figures are small but well designed, and the position and expression 
of each well studied. The management of light and shadow is excel- 
lent, and the manipulation careful. Leon-y-Escesura a genre picture. 
Gonsalso, "Interior." 

PORTUGAL, GREECE, AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Portugal was represented by 12 pictiu-es by the same number of artists. 
Xo prizes were awarded to this gallery. The only picture of any merit 
was byLupi, "Tintoretto Painting the Portrait of his daughter," a large 
picture broad in efl:ect, and good in tone. 
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Greece had 14 i>ictures by the same number of artists. Eeceived no 
prize. The best picture was " Antigone" by Litras, a moonlight figure 
scene. This department showed a low state of art in Greece. 

Turlcey had seven pictures by three artists 5 only two of them repre- 
senting Turkish life, and none of them of any merit. 

Egyi^t exhibited no oil paintings, but sent a number of water-color 
drawings of ancient monuments, more interesting on historical grounds 
thjin as works of art. 

One picture was catalogued from China, having belonged to a pagoda, 
and was not an illustration of painting in China at the present day. 

The Argentine Confederation sent three pictures, and Brazil three; 
all poor. 

Canada sent six pictures ; Cape of Good Hope two ; Malta three ; Mau- 
ritius several ; Kova Scotia one 5 and Victoria one ; all mediocre. 

GEI^EEAt OBSEEVATIONS ON THE PAINTINGS. 

Large and varied as was the collection of paintings in the Exhibition, 
it does not appear to have impressed those connoisseurs and critics in 
art who had the opportunity of studying the previous French Exposi- 
tion of 1855, and the English Exhibition of 1862, as an advance ui)on 
either of them. The opinion of these authorities has been accepted, if 
indeed it was not originally anticipated, by the public. It is alleged that 
a sameness and monotony pervaded nearly all the galleries, indicating 
that modem art is subsiding to a dead level of conventionalism, unre- 
lieved by originality or genius, and hardly by eccentricity. 

" If (said the Eevue Contetnporaine in an article on painting in the 
Exhibition) "you put aside England, and certain i)ainters of other 
countries who exceptionally e\ince some originality, all modern painting 
is nothing more than the attenuated fag-end of the school of Bologna. 
This is evident throughout the Avhole circle of the Exposition; traceable 
in the pavilions of Holland and Belgium, in the temples of Bavaria and 
Switzerland, and patent in the galleries of Kussia and Prussia, Italy and 
Spain. It follows eveiy where the great official road, receives profits and 
recompenses, broods complacently over ephemeral glories, holds the 
keys of all the academies and of all the royal and imperial treasuries, 
and has the pri\ilege of handing down to the indiflerence or mirth of 
posterity the features of great persons and sovereigns. # # # 

In other words, painting has become a branch of industry which requires 
a little more than others a certain education on the part of those who 
exercise it, but has, in common with ordinary industrial pursuits, its 
processes and methods, and a marked desire to meet and satisfy the 
dominant taste. It differs no more in one country or another than do 
other similar products — cotton stuffs, for example. In France, England, 
Belgium, and Germany, calico is always calico, fabricated in a common 
way, from threads of the same kind of filamentous material. The tissue 
is a little more or less smooth; more or less regular; more or less white ; 
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• 

but it is only calico after all, serving the same purpose and used by the 
same people. The production is more or less extended, more or less 
skilful, but it is always difficult, at first sight, to recognize the country 
of its origin. 

"That which strikes every intelligent and impartial man who surveys 
in succession the galleries of the Exposition is this, that with some marked 
exceptions there is the same desolate uniformity and mediocrity through- 
out. It is impossible to point out any except faint and shadowy differ- 
ences. All the paintings may have come from the same studio, and it 
seems as if they were produced by the same mechanical art that presides 
over the production of calico. They are painted canvas, to be measiu^ed by 
the yard. They evince great manual aptitude, and expertness, and sub- 
tlety, but the types are all the same, and the coloring comes fix)m common 
practices and the same point of \iew. A sterile fecundity marks all these 
productions, and assures for the future a discredit without example in 
the past, for the reason that never to the same degree as now, even in 
the periods called barbarous, has painting effected a divorce so complete 
ft'om ait; never has the mechanical part prevailed more over the ideal; 
never has the intimate and profound intelligence of the human soul and 
the artistic sense been more systematically banished from the arts of 
design, and the mercantile idea allowed to dominate so completely in 
their i)ractice, as now. It was possible at certain epochs to be deprived 
of the material means of art, and to be without the instruction now so 
accessible, but never was there such a dearth of the means that mav be 
called 8i)iritual, in opposition to those material. The design may have 
l)een clmnsy and without proportion; the coloring without graduation of 
tint or harmony; but never to the point of depriving the human figure 
or nature of that aureole of poetry which is the divine reflection and 
highest expression of truth. Under the brush of our painters the image 
of man alone is produced, man himself rarely appears; nature is photo- 
graphic or kaleidoscopic; the artist invests neither with life nor light. 
Hence we see that which should be action is only contortion, and that 
which shoiild be calm is death." 

This, perhaps, may be a strong and almost exaggerated statement of 
the fact; but it is not to be denied that the new and more intimate rela- 
tions of men and nations, incident on new and easy facilities of intercourse 
and intercommunication, are working that assimilation in art which they 
are so rapidly effecting in costume, habits, literature, modes of thought 
and expression, and even in religion and government. And it must be 
admitted, that as art is getting every day to be more and more dependent 
on the people at large for support, in the same proportion \^Till be its ten- 
dency to mould itself to the popular taste. But if for the time it lowers 
itself to meet that taste, or to suit the fashion of the hour, may we not 
hope that it will rise as that taste improves ? 

As several times remarked in the preceding pages, the level to which 
European art is tending is that of France, and the standard by which art 
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is judged is French. If painting has degenerated into a mechanic art, 
and its products have become merchandise, conforming to commercial 
laws, it has been through the example and practice of France. That 
country, by her system of art education, and through the number of her 
schools of design, which oflfer easy access to students, has no doubt imposed 
her tastes and her style, good or bad, on the world of art. She exists 
to-day as a rich and powerful nation, not through expanse of territory 
and value of agricultural productions, nor by supplying the world with 
the ordinary products of manual labor, but through her application of 
art and taste in design to manufactures and the useful arts. Drawing 
and painting have become handmaids of the mechanic arts, and if they 
have suffered from the contact, has not the world been comi)ensated in 
the general elevation of the popular taste, and has not France been enriched 
by a practical monopoly of several large classes of manufactures! 

A great deficiency in our own country is the almost total absence of 
schools of desi^ of high, standard, without which correct taste and pro- 
ficiency in the fine arts can neither be created nor fostered. By such 
schools is meant establishments in which persons, and especially youth 
with artistic tendencies, may become thoroughly grounded in the ele- 
ments of art, and have the facilities and instruction necessary to become, 
in the first place, accurate and firm in drawing, and in the second place, 
masters of the theory and practice of color. After that, with a few master- 
pieces of painting distributed in public galleries tliroughout the country', 
partly to guide but mainly to stimulate their powers, they may safely be 
left to the development of theii* own natural abilities through study, 
observation, and practice. 

SCULPTUEB. 

In the department of sculpture, still less than in that of painting, can 
the late Paris Exhibition be called competitive. The range of competi- 
tion was reaUy circumscribed to two countries, France and Italy. From 
others there were only isolated specimens. The reason for this is obvious. 
Works of marble can only be transported for considerable distances at 
heavy cost and risk, such as few owners or artists care to undertake. 
Besides, few countries had the space requisite for a proper display of such 
works, which were obliged to take refuge in the radiating avenues or 
passage-ways of the building. 

French sculpture, like French painting, naturally enough, predominated, 
and like French painting was, for the most part, of the naturalistic as 
distinguished from the Italian, classic, or traditional style. In fact, it is ' 
in stone what French painting is on canvas ; firm and sharp in outline, 
bold and free in modelling, good in action, and very faithful in anatomy. 
The French gallery numbered no fewer than 216 figures, and secui'ed 
23 out of the 36 prizes. Italy received four prizes ; Prussia two ; Spain 
two 5 and Kome, Switzerland, Greece, Belgium, and Great Britain, each, 
one, as shown in Appendix B. 
5f A 
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The criticism £o be made on French sculpture is, that it is sometimes 
meretricious, and occasionally voluptuous, even to coarseness, and that 
there is a frequent tendency to theatrical extravagance, showing more 
talent than taste. The realistic tendency was shown by probably the 
most remarkable piece of sculpture in the French department, a seated 
figure of Mdlle. Mars, by Thomas, which has been truly described as " a 
picture in marble, or rather a picture in which the marble is lost in the 
realization of texture and material. The silk dress flickers in the light 
and flutters in the wind." The Empress Josephine, by Dubray, is another 
work of similar character. "Napoleon at St. Helena,'' by Guillaume, 
which received one of the four " grand prizes,'' was probably the piece of 
sculpture which attracted most attention. It is one of not less than seven 
busts and statutes of the first Napoleon exhibited by the same sculptor, 
and represents the fallen Emperor in the garb of the sick-room, seated in 
an ann chair, with a map of Europe spread on his knees before him, and 
with his head bowed languidly on his breast as if in mingled weariness 
and contemplation. The figures on the dressing gown, the folds and tex- 
ture of the napkin that rests partly over one arm are faithfully reproduced. 
The head is forcible, but its power is much lessened by the accessories 
of the figure, which, however, is natural in pose. 

In the Italian gallery, " Charlotte Corday,*' by Miglioretti, was probably 
the best production in the semi-classical style. " Phryne," by Barzaghi, 
was also pure and excellent, as were also " The Adulteress," by Bernas- 
conti, " Armide" by Bianchi, and " Vanity," by Tantardini. 

There were very few works in marble or bronze in the American gal- 
lerj\ Miss Hosmer's ' ' Sleeping Fawn" was unquestionably the best reclin- 
ing figure in the Exhibition, and commanded appreciative attention. 
It derived no advantage from being slightly tinted. Ward's " Indian 
Hunter and his Dog," in bronze, is a bold and vigorous work, \iith far 
more powers and action than was shown in any other work in the Exhi- 
bition. Thompson's bronze statute of Napoleon I is a reproduction of the 
conventional gi'eat commander, and owed even more attention in the Ex- 
hibition to the subject than the execution. Rogers exhibited some of his 
carefully-studied statuettes, but they were so placed that they did not 
fall under general notice. IVIiss Foley, a promising Vermont artist, 
exhibited some very clever medallions in the Eoman department. 

Although creditable, the few works exhibited gave no idea of the extent 
or proficiency of American sculpture, in which the United States has 
gained a far higher rank than in any of the fine arts. The world, familiar 
ynth their names, looked in vain for the works of Powers, Story, Rogers, 
Rinehardt, Mozier, Brown, and others, who have done so much to vindi- 
cate the American name in this department of art. 

Pem exhibited a single group, by Suarez, " A Defender of his Countrj-," 
still in i)laster, an animated work, in which, however, there is only the 
expression of an athlete in the princijial figure, instead of lofty and 
patriotic inspiration and fervor. 
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ENGEAYING. 

Of engraving, whether on steel or • wood, the Exposition contained 
nothing indicative of any real advance in those arts. Indeed, we should 
rather say that the various works exhibited showed, instead of any ad- 
vance, a decided falling off in all that is artistically high or admirable. 
It would be unfair, as well as vain, to particularize where all are of the 
same quality. Photographs of different degrees of excellence, chromo- 
lithographs, Tuidoubtedly good, and color-printings, false in taste and 
clumsy in their methods of execution, take the place of the etcher's 
and engraver's art. The best steel plates exhibited were half machine- 
ruled or at best but feeble and inartistic attempts to atone by multi- 
plicity of lines for inferiority in touch and color ; while wood-engraving 
has followed the fashion of the Dalziel mania in England, and gone out 
of art altogether into a rudeness poorer than even that of the wood- 
cutting (cutting done with knives) of the worst days before Bewick. 
Great Britain, the especial country of wood-engraving, sent not even a 
single decent specimen; the French department was almost equally 
deficient ; Spain and Portugal and Greece sent some childlike and crude 
beginnings ; and Germany contributed only of her worst. To judge of 
European art, the engraver's art, only from the evidence of the Exposi- 
tion, we should be constrained to say that it had almost died out, leaving 
only improved mechanisms, certain facilities for cheapness, greater 
oi)portunities for making a mere show just good enough to gratify some 
untutored appetite for what is strangely miscalled '^ an illustrated edi- 
tion." 

It is at such a time and under such circumstances that one naturally 
expects to find new " processes" — ^inventions intended to supersede the 
artist's talent and power of hand by some clever mechanism. Of these 
processes, though several are in use, not one exhibited can be called 
really successful. Som^ drawback of rottenness of line in the more deli- 
cate and open parts, or of obscurity and muddiness in the darker, spoils 
always the work as a work of beauty ; and all that is obtained is reduc- 
tion of cost, and sometimes an economy of time. Here again it is idle 
to particularize where none is markedly eminent. 

In conclusion we can only confess that the Exposition would seem to 
I>rove that for art we have now substituted machinery, and for the 
artist the processes of the chemist. With the exception of lithographs, 
chromo-lithograi)hs, i)hoto-lithograi)hs, and photographs, we have noth- 
ing to take the i)lace of the copper engra\ing (line, aquatint, or mezzo- 
tint) or of the wood engraving of past times. Book illustration has 
notably deteriorated ; and even printing (lacking artistic taste to super- 
intend it) is only cheapened and not improved. 

Of steel engravings, Marshall exhibited a fine but perhaps over-elabor- 
ate portrait of President Lincoln, and the American Bank Kote Company 
a great variety of work, unapproachable in respect of style and finish 
by anything of the kind exhibited by any other nation. 
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Of what maj' be called substitutes for wood and steel engraving, or 
short easy, and cheap processes for accomplishing some of the results of 
engravings on wood and steel, several examples were exhibited in the 
French departments. But none were comparable with that in use, for 

• 

mechanical engravings, in the Reports of the American Patent Office. 
First may be mentioned — 

THIS GRAPHOTYPE PROCESS, 

an American invention, but adopted in England, whereby the draw- 
ing is made on a surface of fine chalk, compacted under great hydraulic 
pressiue, with a solution of silica, which hardens the lines^ after which 
the chalk between them is brushed away, and the lines left in relief. 
From the relief thus produced, it is easy to obtain stereot ji)es or elec- 
trotyi>e8 for use in relief printing. 

THE COPPER PROCESS. 

On a plate of copper, varnished as if for etching, the subject is drawn 
with an etching point, and bitten in by aquafortis exactly in the way 
that is called " the first biting in.'' 

The plate previously covered with vaniisU at the back, is then put 
into a gold bath, (electrogilding,) when the lines on the copper etched 
and consequently undefended by the varnish and slightly incised, are 
covered with a thin coating of gold. The plate is now cleaned of the 
varnish and recovered with varnish applied by a dabber and presents 
the appearance of a copi)er-j)late inked ready for printing. 

It is now cleaned of the varnish, which rests only on the gold incised 
lines. The plate is then put into an acid bath, and what the engi*aver 
calls the " whites'' are bitten away leaving the drawing in relief, which 
is then mounted as an ordinary cast. The object of the gold bath is to 
protect the lines of the etching against the too uncertain action of the 
acid ; but the process can be effected without this. 

THE GILLOT PROCESS. 

On a plate of zinc, polished, a transfer is made of an ordinary litho- 
graphic drawing, either by pen or pencil. The plate of zinc is covered on 
the back by a layer of oil varnish and submitted to a bath of sulphuric 
acid diluted with water. Every part of the plate not covered either by 
the ink of the transfer or by the varnish is bitten or hollowed out by 
the acid and leaves in relief the covered parts, which, mounted on wood, 
fonn a cast replacing an engraving on wood. This process is very quickly 
executed, and offers great advantages for illustrations which will not 
bear delay. It offers also this considerable advantage, that all draw- 
ings executed in lithography of all kinds, etchings, engra\ings on steel, 
plates of music, etc., etc., from which can be taken a proof on paper, 
are rapidly transformed into a cast, and can be printed with the test. 

The most marked disadvantages of this process are these : 1. Breaking 
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down of the lines in the operation of transfer, however delicately this 
operation may be performed. This thickens and^blots the delicacy of 
the original work : 2. Difficulty of obtaining the tints when the work is 
taken directly from lithography in pen and ink. The blotting is very 
apparent when it is a lithographic drawing. 

This process serves for the illustration of a number of journals, i. e,j 
Le Journal Amttsant, La vie Farisietine^ La LunCj and several others. 

THE CONTE PROCESS. . 

Instead of transferring the drawing on a plate of zinc, the plate is 
covered with a white water- varnish, sufficiently adherent for a tracing 
and sufficiently soft to be easily cut away, without scratching the zinc, 
by a point of Avood, ivory, or whalebone. The artist then proceeds as 
for etching, with this difference of result, that the zinc uncovered is 
again covered by oil ink, and instead of being incised as in etching, 
remains in relief in the acid bath, which is the same as in the process 
Gillot. This process is very convenient for artists, who can judge of 
their work as if they were drawing on paper by means of a black lead 
I)encil. The lines do not thicken, but remain delicate. The varnish can 
be removed or put on with a camel's hair pencil, so that any part may 
be corrected at any time by the artist. 

Different processes of the same nature have been tried by different 
persons who have endeavored to substitute for zinc, copper, steel, and 
other metals, but without success. However, the principle of all is the 
same. 

EespectfuUy submitted by 

FEANK LESLIE, 
U. 8. Commissioner to the Paris Universal Ejcposition of 1867. 
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FINE ARTS. 

GROUP I— UNITED ' STATES.— LIST OF PARTINGS, SCULP- 
TURES, ETC., EXHIBITED. 

CLASS 1. -PAINTINGS IN OIL. 

Baker, G. A., New York. — 1. Portrait of a Child, property of A. M. Coz- 
zeiis. 2. Portrait of a Lady, property of F. Prentice. 

Beard, W. H., New York. — 3. Dancing Bears, property of J. Caldwell. 

Bierstadt, a., New York. — 4. The Eocky Mountains, property of J. 
McHenry. 

BouGHTON, G. H., New York. — 5. Winter Twilight, property of R. L. 
Stuart. 6. The Penitent, property of J. F. Kensett. 

Caselear, J. W., New York. — 7. The Plains of Genesee. 

Chitrch, F. E., New York 8. The Niagara, property of J. Taylor John- 
ston. 9. The Eainy Seiison in the Tropics, property of M. O. Roberts. 

Coleman, S., New York. — 10. Landscape view of the Alhambra. 

(^ROPSEY, J. F., New York. — 11. Moimt Jeflferson, New^ Hampshire, prop- 
erty of R. M. Olyphant. 12. Landscape. 

Dix, C. F., New York. — 13. Sea Piece. 

DuRAND, A. B., New York. — ^14. In the Wood. 15. A Symbol, property 
of R. M. Olyphant. 

Elliott, C. L., New York. — 16. A Portrait, property of M. Fletcher 
Hari>er. 

Fagnanl — 17. A portrait, propertj' of Sir Henry Bulwer. 

GiFFORD, S. R., New York. — 18. Twilight on Mount Hunjter, the prop 
erty of J. W. Pinchot. 19. An interior of a DweUing in the Desert, 
proi>erty of M. Knoedler. 

GiGNOUX, R,, New York. — ^20. Mount Washington, New Hampshire, 
proi^eity of A. T. Stewart. 

Gray, A. P., New York. — ^21. The Apple of Discord, proi>erty of R. M. 
01yi)hant« 22. The Pride of the Village, property of W. H. Osbom. 

Hart, J. M., New York. — 23. Liindseape, River Tunxis, Connecticut. 

Healey, G. p. a., Chicago, Illinois. — ^24. Portrait of Lieutenant-General 
Sherman. 25. Portrait of a Lady, proi)ert5- of W. B. Duncan. 

Horner, W., New York. — ^26. Confederate Prisoners, proi)eity of J. T. 
Johnston. 27. The Bright Side, proi>ertj' of W. H. Hamilton. 

Hubbard, R, W., New York. — 2S. View of the Adirondacks, taken on 
Moiuit Mansfield," propertj- of Madame H. B. Cromwell. 29. Begin- 
ning of Autumn, proi>erty of H. G. Marquand. 
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Hunt, W. M., Boston, Massachusetts. — 30. Portrait. 31. Portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. 32. Italian Boy. 33. Italian Boy. 34 Dinan, 
in Brittany. 35. The Quarry. 

Huntington, D., New York. — 36. Portrait of M..Gulian Verplanck. 
37. The Eepublican Court in the time of Washington, property of A. 
T. Stewart. 

Inness, G., Perth Amboy. — 38. Sunset in America, property of M. Marcus 
Spring. 39. Landscape and Animals. 

Johnson, B., New York. — 40. Country Scene in Kentucky, property of 
Mr. W. H. Derby. 41. Seductive Proposals, property of Major- 
General John A. Dix. 42. The YioUn Player, property of Mr. E. L. 
Stuart. 43. Simday Moniing, property of Mr. E. M. Hoe. 

Kensett, J. F., N^ew York. — 44. Lake George in Autumn, property of 
Mr. G. F. Ol^Tphant. 45. Views on the Coast of NewT)ort, property 
of G. F. Olyphant. 46. An Opening in the White Mountains, prop- 
erty of Mr. E. L. Stuart. 47. Morning on the Coast of Massachu- 
setts, property of Mr. S. Gandy. 

Lambdin, G. C, Philadelphia. — 48. The Consecration, 1861, property of 
Mr. George Whitney. 49. The Last Sleep. 

Lanodon, W., Kew York. — 50. The Storm. 51. At Sea. 

Lafabge, J., Newport, Ehode Island. — 52. Flowers. 

Leutze, E., New York. — 53. Marie Stuart hearing Mass for the first time 
at HoljTOod after her return from France, property of Mr. John A. 
Eiston. 

Lewis, S. J., Burlington, New Jersey. — 54. The Little Fisherman. 

May, E. C, New York. — 55. Lady Jane Grey giAdng her Tablets to the 
Governor of the Tower of London on her way to the Scaffold. 56. 
Lear and Cordelia, ("King Lear,'' Act IV, Scene 7.) 57. A Portrait. 

Mac Entee, J., New York. — 58. Virginia in 1863, property of M. C. But- 
ler. 59. The End of October, property of M. S. C. Evans. 60. 
Autumn in the Woods of Ashokan, property of R. M. Hoe. 

MiGNOT, L. R. — 61. Sources of the Susquehanna, property of H. W. 
Derby. 

MoEAN, T., Philadelphia. — 62. Autumn on the Conemaugh, Pennsylva- 
nia, property of C. L. Sharpless. 63. The Children of the Moun- 
tain. 

Owen, G., New York. — 64. Landscape of New England, study jfrom 
nature. 

EiCHARDS, W. r., Philadelphia. — 65. Forest in June, property of R. L. 
Stuart. 66. A Foggy Day at Nantucket, property of G. Whitney. 

Weir, J. F., New York. — 67. The Cannon Foundrj-^ property of R. P. 
Parrott. 

Whistler, J. Mac Neil.— 68. The Wliite Girl. 69. Wapping, on the 
Thames. 70. Old Battersea Bridge. 71. Twilight at Sea. 

White, E., New York. — 72. Recollections of Siberia, property of R. L. 
Stuart. 
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Whittridge, W., New York. — 73. The Old Kentucky Land, property 
of J. W. Pinchott. 74. The Coast of Ehode Island, property of A. 
M. Cozzens. 

Weber, P., Philadelphia. — 75. Woodlands, Bolton Park, England. 

CLASS 2.-0THER PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

Darley, F. O. C, New York. — 1. Charge of Cavalry at Fredericksburg, 

in Virginia, property of W. F. Blodgett. 2. Vignettes for bank 

notes. 
Johnson, E., New York. — 3. The Wounded Drummer, property of the 

Century Club. 
Rowse, S. W., Boston. — 4. Portrait of Emerson, (crayon.) 5. Portrait 

of Lowell, (crayon.) 

CLASS 3.— SCULPTURE, DIE-SINKING, STONE AND CAMEO ENGRAVING. 

HosMER, Mdlle H. G. — 1. The Sleeping Fawn. 2. The Wakened Fawn. 

EoGERS, J., Kew York. — 3. Three groups of statuettes. 

Thompson, L., New York. — L Statue of Napoleon, property of C. C. D. 

Pinchot. 5, Bust of W. C. Bryant, property of C. H. Ludington. 
6. Bust of the Trapper of the Rocky Mountains. 
VoLK, L. W., Chicago, Illinois. — 7. Bust of A. Lincoln. 
Ward, J. Q. A., New York. — 8. The Indian Hunter and his Dog, the 

property of the Central Park of New York. 9. The Liberated Slave. 

CLASS 4.— ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AND MODELS. 

(No exhibition.) 

CLASS 5.— ENGRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHY. 

American Bank Note Company. — 1. Specimens of engraving and 

printing of bank notes. 
Marshall, W. B. — 2. Lincoln, (engraving on steel.) 3. Washington, 

(engraving on steel.) 
National Bank Note Company. — 4. Specimens of engraving of bank 

notes. 
Halpin, F., New York. — 5. President Lincoln, (engra\dng on steel.) 
WiSTLER J. Mac Neil. — 6. Twenty-four etchings. 
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FINE ARTS.— LIST OF AWARDS. 



GROUP I.— WORKS OF ART, FIRST SECTION 



Classes 1 and 2 united. 
PAINTING AND DESIGN. 



GRAND PRIZES. 



Cabaiiel France. 

Ger6iue France. 

Eniest Meissonier France. 

Theodore Rousseau France. 

CTssi Italy. 



Guillaiune de Kaid- 

bach Bavaria. 

Knaus Prussia. 

Leys Belgium. 



FIRST PRIZES. 



Bida France. 

Jules Breton France. 

Charles Daubigny France. 

Fran^ais France. 

Fromentia France. 

Jean Francois Millet .... France. 

Pils France. 

Jose]>h Robert Fleury . . . France. 



' Calderon Great Britain. 

Horsehelt Bavaria. 

Makejko Austria. 

Piloty Bavaria. 

Rosales Spain. 

Alfred Stevens Belgium. 

Willems Bel^^um. 



SECOND PRIZES. 



Mile. Rosa Bonheur France. 

Bonnat France. 

Brion France. 

Covot France. 

Delaunav France. 

I. 

Jules Dupre France. 

Ilamon France. 

Ilebert France. 

Jalabert France. 

Yvon France. 

Alma Yadema Holland. 

Gp A 



Church 
Clays . 
Gude . . 



Sigismond L'Alle- 

mand 

Menzel 

Morelli 

Nicol 

Palmaroli 

Vautier 



United States. 

Belgium. 

Norwav. 

Austria. 

Prussia. 

Italy. 

Great Britain. 

Spain. 

Switzerland. 
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THIRD PRIZES. 



Henry Baron France. 

Belly France. 

Bou^iereau France. 

Busson France. 

Cabut France. 

Comte France. 

De Cnrzon France. 

Emile Levy France. 

Puvis de Chavannes France. 

Velter France. 

F. Adam Bavaria. 

Andre Achenbacli Prussia. 



Bergh Sweden. 

Fayerlin Sweden. 

Faruftini Italy. 

Gisbert Spain. 

Gonsalvo Spain 

Israels Holland. 

Kotzebue Eussia. 

Lenbach Bavaria. 

Q. Orchardson Great Britain. 

Pagliano Italy. 

Walker Great Britain. 

Wurzinger .. .. Austria. 



SECOISTD SECTIOX, CLASS 3.— SCULPTURE. 



GRAND PRIZES. 



Eugene Guillaume France. 

Perraud France. 



Drake Prussia. 

J. Dupr6 Italy. 



Carpeaux France. 

Giistave Crauk France. 

Falguiere France. 

Gumery France. 



FIRST PRIZES. 

Aime Millet France. 

Ponscarme France. 

Jides Thomas France. 

Vela Italy. 



SECOND PRIZES. 



Paul Dubois France. 

Fremiet France. 

Gruyere France. 

Mathurin Moreau France. 

Ottin France. 

Salmson France. 



Argents Italy. * 

Blaeser Prussia. 

Caroni Switzerland. 

Luccardi Rome. 

Pescador Spain. 

Strazza Italy. 



THIRD PRIZES. 



Cain France. 

Cambos France. 

Cugnot France. 

Feugfere des Forts France. 

MaiUet France. 

Merley France. 

Montagny France. 



Sanson France. 

Drossis Greece. 

Pioker Belgium. 

G. Sunol Spain. 

J. S. Wyqn and A. 
B. Wyon, (collec- 
tive medal) Great Britain 



CLASS 4.— ARCHITECTURE. 

GRAND PRIZES. 

Ancelet France. '! Waterhouse 

Ferstel Austria. 



Great Britain, 
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FIRST PRIZES. 



Joyau France. 

Lamiere France. 

Thierry France. 



Late Capt. Fowke . . Great Britain. 

Eosanoif Eussia. 

F. Schmitz Prussia, &c. 



SECOND PRIZES. 



Boitte France. 

Deperthes France. 

Esqni^ France. 

Edmond Guillaiime France. 



Questel France. 

W. D. Lynn Great Britain. 

T. Hanzel Austria. 

Hlavka Austria. 



THIRD PRIZES. 



Ambroise Baudry France. 

Daumet France. 

Felix Thomas France. 



E. Barrv Great Britain. 

Carpentier Belgium. 

G. Semper Switzerland. 



CLASS 5.— ENGKAVmG AXD LITHOGRAPHY. 

GRAND PRIZES. 

Alphonse Fran5oia France. || J. Keller Prussia, &c. 



Bertiuot France. 

Achille Martinet France. 



FIRST PRIZES. 

E. Maudel 



Prussia. 



SECOND PRIZES. 



Salmon France. 

Bal Belgium. 



!N. Barthelmess. . . 
Edouard Girardet 



Prussia. 
Switzerland. 



THIRD PRIZES. 



Auguste Blanchard France. 

Charles Jacques France. 



Jacquemard France. 

Rousseaux France. 
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